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The motorist shown on this month’s cover 
risked his life (and broke the law) by driv- 
ing around the lowered gates at a cross- 
ing in West Sacramento. Seconds later, 
the heavy eastbound freight shown rolied 
past the crossing. SP engineers like Elmo 
Novelli, pictured at the controls of a west~ 
bound train, see many “near misses” like 
this one. They fully support stricter enforce- 
ment of crossing laws — one of the key ob- 
jectives of “Operation Lifesaver.” (See 
page 6.) They know that when crossing 
laws are obeyed, deaths go down. Novelli, 
a 20-year SP employee, serves in his-spare 
time as public administrator of Yolo Coun- 
ty, an elective position. 
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New Center Means Faster Service 


To help handle increasing intermodal traffic, SP has just completed a new $7 million 
center at Memphis and expanded four other major intermodal centers. 


The new Intermodal Center at Mem- 
phis — the 10th major complex of its 
kind on the SP system — began opera- 
tions on March 5. It is a joint Cotton 
Belt-SP-SWT facility. 

The $7 million center more than dou- 
bles SP’s capacity to handle trailers and 
containers on flatcars through the rap- 
idly growing Memphis gateway. 

It also gives us the capability of orig- 
inating and terminating trains at Mem- 
phis for the first time, and it provides 
additional property for the location of 
warehouses and other facilities to be 
used by major intermodal shippers. 

“The new facility will provide better 
service to our present customers,” says 
Thomas A. Fante, assistant vice presi- 
dent of intermodal traffic, “and it also 


gives us the means to attract more traf- 
fic to our lines.” 

The center has three intermodal 
tracks with a total of 60 car “spots” — 
up from 32 previously available — and 
a paved parking area with space for up 
to 400 trailers or containers. 

A $400,000 gantry crane capable of 
lifting 40-ton containers or trailers on 
or off flatears in 90 seconds handles 
loading and unloading at the facility. 

An attractive office building pro- 
vides quarters for Center Manager W.T. 
(Bill) Pennebacker, District Sales Man- 
ager J. W. (Jeff) Hutcherson, Trainmas- 
ter Milton Hinshaw and their staffs. 

The center operates ‘seven days a 
week, with Southwestern Transporta- 
tion Company emiployees handling the 
ramping and deramping. Our major 
customers are freight forwarders, ship- 
pers’ agents, consolidators, shipper as- 


sociations and truck lines. 

“Commodities moving through 
Memphis include just about everything 
you can think of,” says Pennebaker. 
“A lot of freight is shipped here by truck 
and rail from points in the East and 
Southeast and consolidated into trail- 
ers or containers for consignees on the 
West Coast. We also get a substantial 
reverse move.” 

A brand new train —- the Memphis 
Blue Streak Merchandise, namesake 
of the famous BSM originating at East 
St. Louis — is providing fast service 
for shippers and helping to increase the 
traffic volume at the new center. 

The MBSM leaves Memphis nightly 
at 8:30 p.m., adds fill at Pine Bluff 
(including traffic from the St. Louis 
gateway), and then “highballs” for Los 


Last year, intermodal traffic contributed 
over $172 million, or about 9 percent of the 


Company’s total freight revenue. 


Angeles — making the 2,042-mile trip 
from Pine Bluff to LA in 48 hours and 
30 minutes. It arrives at Los Angeles at 
11:30 p.m., day two, in time for con- 
signees to get the freight ready for early 
morning deliveries. 

While Memphis is the newest of the 
major intermodal facilities, other im- 
portant SP centers are expanding. 

To accommodate the growing inter- 
modal traffic into and out of the Hous- 
ton area, the capacity of that complex 
is also being doubled. Three more 
tracks, now nearly ready for service, 
will increase this center’s operating car 
spots from 73 to 121, with an addi- 
tional 27 spots available for piggyback 
cars awaiting outbound trains. 

Two more gantry cranes will soon be 
added to the two already in service to 
speed lift-on, lift-off operations and to 
facilitate container stacking. 


ABOVE: Intermodal Clerk Debbie Waltace 
handles paper work for driver delivering trail- 
er to our Memphis Intermodal Genter for 
shipment to Los Angsies. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Worker assembles gantry crane, one of two 
being addad to the two already in service 
at the Houston Intermodal Center. RIGHT: 
Operator Manuel Haggart, a Southwestern 
Transportation Company employee, han- 
dies controls of gantry crane at Memphis. 


With the recent improvements, the 
facility now has paved parking space 
for 1,230 containers or trailers, and 
another 400 parking spots are avail- 
able for empty equipment in a nearby 
support yard. A new gate house and a 
U.S. Customs inspection facility are 
under construction. 

The Houston center operates around- 
the-clock, seven days a week, and has 
38 employees — up from 13 only 5 
years ago. 

Since January 2, SP has been oper- 
rating a new three-track intermodal 
facility at Barbour’s Cut, only about a 
mile from the docks on the Houston 
Ship Channel where ocean-going ves- 
sels involved in mini-bridge service 
tie up. 

“We've designated it.as a ramp point 
— one of the. more than 60 on our 
lines,” explains R.E. (Dick) Pratt, man- 
ager of the Houston center. “This means 


that shippers can use it as a rail head 
and save substantially on drayage 
costs.” 

This facility, which is equipped with 
a Piggy Packer, is being leased from 
the Port of Houston. In addition to 
being an important adjunct to the big 
Houston Intermodal Center, Barbour’s 
Cut has the added advantage of being 
“next door” to SP’s new economatic 
gravity yard at Strang. 

Three more tracks have been added 
to the Los Angeles Intermodal Center, 


providing an additional 60 car spots to 
facilitate its loading and unloading 
operation. This center now has a total 
of 13 intermodal tracks and paved park-~ 
ing for more than 800 trailers and con- 
tainers. 

The first phase of a major expansion 
program was completed recently at 
Oakland, one of the busiest intermod- 
al centers. A fourth track with 23 car 
spots, an additional gantry crane and 
expanded parking areas have increased 
this facility’s capacity. Last year, Oak- 


ABOVE: On a rainy 
night at the Memphis 
center, the last cars 
are loaded forthetast 
westbound MBSM. 
LEFT: The $400,000 
gantry crane at Mem- 
phis handles trailers 
and containers with 
equal ease. 


land handled more than 80,000 con- 
tainers and trailers — many of them in 
mini-bridge service. 

San Francisco’s complex has been 
converted from a circus ramp to an 
overhead facility for greater operating 
efficiency. 

Altogether, the expansion projects 
at Houston, Los Angeles, Oakland and 
San Francisco represent an investment 
of about $10.6 million. 

Southern Pacific handled a total of 
380,000 containers .and trailers in 1978, 


an increase of 17 percent over the pre- 
vious year. 

“Intermodal traffic is not only in- 
creasing in volume, it is growing in im- 
portance as a contributor of revenue,” 
Fante points out. “Last year it contrib- 
uted over $172 million, or about 9 
percent of the Company’s total freight 
revenue,” 

The fastest growing part of SP’s 
intermodal business, he points out, is 
“rail bridge” service, involving ocean- 
to-ocean — or often on our lines Pacific 
Coast-Gulf of Mexico — rail move- 
ment of containerized freight in in- 
ternational commerce at near-ocean 
rates and on a single bill of lading. 

“We think we're just beginning to 
tap the potential of this ‘bridge’ busi- 
ness,” Fantesays. “Clearly, land-bridge 
and mini-bridge have been good for 
the railroads, our steamship line part- 
ners and international shippers as well.” 

Continued on page 14 
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“Operation Lifesaver,” the statewide 
campaign to combat accidents at rail- 
road grade crossings, was officially 
launched in California on April 17. 

The campaign is part of a nationwide 
effort by federal and state officials and 
the railroad industry to reduce deaths 
and injuries at crossings by increasing 
public awareness of crossing dangers. 

The California campaign — the sixth 
to be inaugurated by states along our 
lines — will provide a continuing cross- 
ing safety program aimed at reaching 
22 million people, the largest single 
audience ever for Operation Lifesaver. 

California's railroads and the Cali- 
fornia Association of Safety Councils 
have joined to implement the program 
in cooperation with a number of state 
agencies. Among them are the Office 
of Traffic Safety, the Highway Patrol, 
Department of Motor Vehicles, Cali- 
fornia Department of Transportation 
and the state’s Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

Also cooperating are a number of 
organizations like the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Business Women 
and the California Association of Wom- 
en Highway Safety Leaders. 

Kick-off for Operation Lifesaver 
took place at the Golden West Safe- 
ty Congress in Sacramento. The Con- 
gress, sponsored by the Sacramento 
Safety Council, annually attracts 
more than 3,000 delegates from vari- 
ous government, business and safety 
organizations. 

Speakers at the kick-off luncheon 
and at the symposium that followed in- 
cluded: Southern Pacific General 
Manager Robert D. Krebs; Thomas A. 
Lankard, director of California’s Of- 
fice of Traffic Safety; Joseph R. Min- 
ton, National Safety Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Commissioner Leonard 
M. Grimes, California PUC; Alan L. 
Crawford, National Transportation 
Safety Board; and Leonard A. Foster, 
general chairman, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. 

Krebs noted that “Statewide safety 
programs have over the years reduced 
accidents at California grade crossings. 
But, still, 5} lives were lost last year, 
increasing the toll during the past five 
years to 301 killed and 1,096 injured.” 

The campaign, he said, will seek to 
impress upon drivers the need for-cau- 
tion at crossings, to encourage observ- 
ance and enforcement of crossing laws, 
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Looking over an exhibit at Operation Lifesaver's booth at the Goiden West Safety Congress in 
Sacramento are, |-r, Thomas A. Lankard, director, Office of Traffic Safety, State of California; 
Leonard A. Foster, general chairman, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Joseph R. Minton, 
National Safety Council, Washington, D.C.; and SP General Manager Robert D. Krebs. The 


Congress attracted mo 


re than 3,000 detegates. 
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U.S. Congressman Robert T. Matsui, D-Sac- 
ramento, operates “throttle” of mode! train 
display at Operation Lifesaver booth. Behind 
him is Thomas A. Lankard, director, Califor- 
nia Office of Traffic Safety. Display demon- 
strated that, unlike autos, trains may needa 
mile or more to stop. 


to eliminate especially dangerous or 
unnecessary crossings and to provide, 
where feasible, better warning systems 
at crossings. 

“We know Operation Lifesaver can 
help further reduce the tragedy of 
crossing accidents,” he added, “and we 
know we will succeed here because 
California’s Operation Lifesaver has — 
at the outset — such broad support.” 

Expressing the endorsement of 


Operation Lifesaver by their state 
agencies were Highway Patrol Com- 
missioner Glen B. Craig, who said the 
campaign “should result in a greater 
level of public awareness” of the cross- 
ing accident problem; and Doris V. 
Alexis, director of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles, who observed that 
“California is fortunate to have the 
opportunity to participate in Opera- 
tion Lifesaver.” 

California PUC President John 
Bryson said, “Operation Lifesaver will 
be of real benefit to the motorists of 
this state. We strongly support its ob- 
jectives.” 

California has been a leader in the 
installation of gates and grade separa- 
tions. Of 9,526 public grade crossings, 
half are equipped with automatic warn- 
ing devices. One of four is equipped 
with gates. 

In the past five years, 864 crossing 
gate installations have been made in 
the state at a cost of $35 million — in 
a program implemented by the CPUC 
and financed by local, state, federal 
and railroad funds. 

Operation Lifesaver campaigns in 
other states have helped to reduce 
crossing accident fatalities by as much 
as 63 percent. oO 


A. C. Furth Named to 
California Commission 


SP Company President Alan C. 
Furth has been appointed a delegate to 
the Commission of the Californias, a 
state governmental agency which seeks 
to develop sound and constructive eco- 
nomic relations between California 
and the Mexican States of Baja Cali- 
fornia and Baja California Sur. 

The Commission, which is headed 
by Lt. Gov. Mike Curb, is made up of 
17 commissioners, including five mem- 
bers from the California Senate, five 
from the Assembly and seven public 
members. 

Delegates serve on committees deal- 
ing with agriculture, drug abuse and 
health, economic development, edu- 
cation, tourism and the environment. 
Mr. Furth will be a member of the 
Commission’s Agriculture Committee. 


Tom Fante Retires 
After 42-Year Career 


Thomas A. Fante, assistant vice pres- 
ident and general manager-intermodal 
traffic, ends a 42-year career with SP 
this month. 

Fante’s contributions to the devel- 
opment of piggyback traffic — a con- 
cept SP pioneered in the West as one 
answer to highway competition — have 
earned him a respected reputation 
throughout the railroad industry. 

Fante joined the Company in 1937 
at Klamath Falls, Ore., and served for 
three years in the Military Railway Ser- 
vice during World War II. He’s held a 
number of important official positions 
during his career, including manager 
of Specialized Operations, the SP or- 
ganization specifically assigned to de- 
velop piggyback. 

In 1965 he was named vice president 
and general manager of an SP subsid- 
iary in Phoenix, Ariz. engaged in aux- 
illiary service for the transport of auto- 
mobiles. He returned to San Francisco 
in 1968 to head up a new intermodal 


Fante 


operating organization which was ex- 
panded in 1972 to include intermodal 
traffic. That year he was named general 
manager-Intermodal Traffic and in 
1976 he was promoted to assistant vice 
president and general manager-inter- 
modal traffic. 

Fante is past chairman of the AAR 
Intermodal Steering Committee and 
past president of the National Railroad 
Piggyback Association, He was the rail 
representative in negotiations between 
the transport modes to develop the uni- 
form intermodal interchange agree- 
ment. In 1972 he was a member of the 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations Global Conference on Con- 
tainerization in Geneva. 


Employees May Buy 
SP Stock Through 
Payroll Deduction 


A few months ago, the Company an- 
nounced an Employee Stock Owner- 
ship Plan (ESOP) under which eligible 
employees will receive a distribution 
of Southern Pacific stock. (See Sept., 
1978 Bulletin.) 

In addition, employees of Southern 
Pacific and its wholly owned subsidi- 
aries may, if they wish, purchase SP 


common stock through systematic 
payroll deduction. 

Many employees are currently tak~ 
ing advantage of this Investment Plan 
(which has no connection with ESOP), 
enabling them to become part-owners 
of the Company by gradually accu- 
mulating shares of its common stock 
through payroll deduction. 

The principal difference between the 
Plan and conventional ways of pur- 
chasing shares is that the Company 
pays brokerage and service charges on 
such purchases for employees who 
participate. Commissions on sales and 
any purchases not made through pay- 
roll deduction (through investment of 
dividends or otherwise) are paid by the 
employee. 

Other advantages and risks are dis- 
cussed in a pamphlet about the Plan 
which may be obtained from your im- 
mediate supervisor. The Company 
urges employees to study these factors 
carefully. 

The Plan, which has been in effect 
since 1966, was developed by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., 
and is being made available by the 
Company in the belief that broadened 
ownership of Amcrican business stim- 
ulates additional interest in the econ- 
omy and is good for the country. 

Southern Pacific emphasizes, how- 
ever, that it is not asking or suggest- 
ing that employees buy SP common 
stock. Financial circumstances vary 
widely among families. A decision as 
to whether or not to participate in 
the Plan should come after a careful 
consideration of individual cireum- 
stances. Employees should feel free 
not to participate. 

For those who wish to participate, 
minimum monthly deductions are $5.00, 
Larger deductions in multiples of $1.00 
are allowed. The maximum monthly 
deduction is $99.00. 

Those who decide to participate 
should complete the Payroll Deduction 
Authorization and the Common Stock 
Purchase order form which can be 
found on the inside of the back cover 
of the pamphlet on the Plan. The com- 
pleted form should be mailed to Mer- 
rill Lynch in the envelope provided. 


Historic Locomotives ‘Reborn’ 


It was 110 years ago this month that the golden spike was 
driven at Promontory, Utah. The Central Pacific’s “Jupi- 
ter” and the Union Pacific's No. 119 met cowcatcher to 
cowcatcher at a ceremony marking the completion of the 
nation’s first transcontinental railroad. (Central Pacific 
was the predecessor company of Southern Pacific.) 

if all goes according to schedule, the scene will be re- 
enacted with exact replicas of the historic locomotives on 
May 10, the 110th anniversary. It’s taken four years and 
$1.75 million to research, design and build these replicas of 


The No, 119 Jets off a little steam as it prepares for atrial runata Costa 
Mesa, Calif. engineering laboratory where it was constructed. 


S ate roa 


engines that originally cost about $15,000 each. 

in 1965, when the National Park Service took over Prom- 
ontory Point as the Golden Spike National Historical site 
and decided that replicas were needed, it discovered that 
plans and specifications for the original engines were lost. 
Using photographs, drawings and technical data of exist- 
ing sister engines, plans were reconstructed. The duplicates, 
however, will use fuel oil instead of wood and coal. 

The locomotives will be used to re-enact the historical 
event for visitors throughout most of the year. 


The "Jupiter" takes shape under the careful eye of a workman. At 
this stage of construction the diamond stack had not been installed. 


The most famous picture in railroad history. The eastbound “Jupiter” (left) and the westbound No. 119 
Stood nose to nose on a single track with, in the words of poet Bret Harte, “half a world behind each back.” 
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To the Stockholders: 


Southern Pacific earned in the first-quarter of 1979 
net income of $33,737,000, or $1.25 a share. Earnings 
showed substantial improvement over the first quar- 
ter a year ago, when severe winter weather created a 
national tie-up in the flow of railroad equipment which 
depressed rail profits. Southern Pacific had net in- 
come of $16,598,000, or 62 cents a share, in the first 
quarter of 1978. The 1979 quarter’s net income also ex- 
ceeded the $27,369,000, or $1.02 a share, earned inthe 
first quarter of 1977, a good business year. 

Southern Pacific is in compliance, and expects to 
remain in compliance, with the guidelines issued by 
President Carter's Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility. 

Business and income gains, particularly when com- 
pared to fast year’s poor start, are reassuring. How- 
ever, our rail activities are still earning too low a rate of 
return on investment. This points up the need for revi- 
sion in national transportation policy, and especially 
for a program of deregulation of the railroads. 

Total operating revenues for Southern Pacific inthe 
first quarter were $596 million, up 12% from $530 
million in the same period a year ago. 

Revenues were higher for almost ail categories of 
railroad freight, compared to a year ago. Rate in- 
creases accounted for part of the gain, but there were 
also traffic increases, particularly in motor vehicles 
and parts and containers and highway trailers moving 
in intermodal service. 

Increased revenues were produced by other com- 
modities including petroleum products, iron and steel 
pipe, copper products and ores, coal, grain, beer and 
other alcoholic beverages, insulating materials, ma- 
chinery and chemicals, the latter showing strong 
gains in March. Perishable farm product traffic de- 
clined. 

The improved performance of Southern Pacific 
Communications Company highlighted the first-quar- 
ter results of SP’s non-raiiroad subsidiaries. The na- 
tionwide telecommunications network had revenues 
of neariy $18 million and operating income of $1.4 
million, compared to an operating loss of $1.8 million 
in the first three months of 1978. Pipeline operations 
boosted operating income to $7.6 million, up $1.7 
million from the same quarter a year ago. Real estate 
and natural resources activities produced $5 miltion 
in operating income, down $2.1 million from the 1978 
period, when there were larger land sales. The truck- 
ing subsidiaries stayed about even. 


Investment tax credits, stemming from Southern 
Pacific’s record 1979 capital improvements program, 
reduced income tax expense in the quarter. 

In the matter of the proposed Ticor merger, both 
Ticor and Southern Pacific Boards of Directors have 
approved the agreement. The annual meeting of Ticor 
stockholders, previously scheduled for April 25, has 
been postponed to permit preparation of proxy 
materials covering the merger proposal. 

Upon approval of the merger, Ticor shareholders 
may elect to receive $18 in cash and $22 principal 
amount of a new issue of Southern Pacific 10.35% 
debentures due 1994 for each share of Ticor’s com- 
mon stock. The debentures will provide for a sinking 
fund, to commence in 1985, which will retire 81% of 
the issue in nine years. A Ticor stockholder may elect 
to receive, instead of the cash and debentures, $40 
principal amount of a new issue of Southern Pacific 
9.35% restricted notes for each Ticor share held. At 
the shareholder's option the notes will mature in five 
equal installments ending with the fifth year following 
the merger, or in six equal installments ending in the 
10th or 15th year. 
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Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 


San Francisco, April 24, 1979 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT (top left) — Southern Pacific’s TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE ENDS (top right) — With the end 


massive $550 million capital investment program for 
1979 -— almost double that of any previous year in SP 
history — includes the acquisition of 179 new locomo- 
tives, 3,418 boxcars, 1,206 hopper cars, 951 flatcars, 387 
gondola cars and 50 cabooses. The previous high for 
capital expenditures was $297 million in 1974, 


PERISHABLE DEREGULATION (lower left) — On May 
28, the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
deregulate the railroad carriage of fresh fruits and 
vegetables as a first step in putting the railroads on an 
equal competitive basis with unregulated truckers. 
Southern Pacific plans to take full advantage of this op- 
portunity to recapture a share of the agricultural traffic 
which has been diverted to unregulated trucks. 


of the nationwide teamsters’ strike, Southern Pacific's 
three trucking subsidiaries are rolling again. Here, units 
of PMT’s truckaway service, which serves as the final 
link in an assembly line that extends from General 
Motors’ auto plants to the new car dealers, are getting 
ready to leave the Raymer/Van Nuys (California) facility. 


MARKETING AGREEMENT (lower right) — SP Gommu- 
nications President C. Gus Grant signs a marketing 
agreement with Hitachi, Ltd., and Nissho-lwai American 
Corp. to distribute a new high speed digital facsimile 
terminal developed by Hitachi. SPC expects to market 
the terminal early this fall under its own name. From 
left, Mr. Grant, Mr. M. Umeno, Senior Vice President, 
Nissho-lwai American Corp., Mr. A. Koizumi, Telecom- 
munications Manager-International Sales, Hitachi, Ltd. 
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Coal. Low sulphur, sub- 
bituminous coal, that is. 
Crushed, mixed with water 
and pumped through the 
273-mile-long Black Mesa 
Pipeline from Kayenta in 
Northeastern Arizona to 
the Mohave Generating Sta- 
tion at the southern tip of 
Nevada. And at a maximum 
rate of 660 tons of coal per 
hour. 

The Black Mesa Pipeline was built 
ten years ago at a cost of $39 million by 
Southern Pacific Pipe Lines because 
no other means existed to transport 
coal from the rich coalfields around 
Kayenta to where the coal was needed 
in Nevada close by the Colorado Riv- 
er. There was no railroad serving these 
points, and building through the moun- 
tainous terrain or providing any alter- 
nate form of transportation would cost 


much more. 
The pipeline had its biggest year in 
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Above; Black Mesa Pipeline’s coal prepara- 
tion plant at Kayenta, Ariz., the day after a 
heavy snow. Coal is weighed and tested in 
the tower with green stripes before being 
fed into the three red-colored holding bins. 
Coal is ground and mixed with water in ad- 


a 1977, when it delivered 4.6 million tons jacent building before being pumped into 

G of coal to the 1580 megawatt Mohave holding tanks. Pump station #1 then starts 

£ é Generating Station, but the big produc- su on its efe inile journey: net Mike 
i ; + eams, station attendant at Gray Mountain, 

8 a w Hon that year tesulted uy a reduction reassembles one of the station's four pumps 

os = of deliveries the following year as the following routine maintenance. The pumps, 

me oe power plant worked off stockpiles. with pistons that measure 12 inches in dia- 

e238 John G. Montfort, vice president meter, are believed to be the largest positive 

ao23g a displacement pumps in the world. 

ear Continued on page 10 
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At Kayenta, Operations Supervisor Melvin Chee inspects control Gray Mountain's pumps dwarf Supervisor Victor Bartmus. Victor and 
board to insure that pipeline is operating smoothly. The pipeline’s Mike Keams, along with their families, live at the pumping station. 
entire operation is monitored and controlled from this room where Each of the pumping stations away from Kayenta is simifarly staffed 


pumps at all four pumping stations can be activated or shut down, by a two-man crew who live at the facility. 


“About 45,000 tons of coal are moving through the Black Mesa Pipeline at any given time 
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and general manager of the Black Mesa 
Pipeline, says, “Experience has shown 
that the pipeline will operate smoothly 
and efficiently at near capacity.” 
Southern California Edison’s Mike 
Dina, who manages operations at the 
Mohave Generating Station, reports 


that the pipeline has been able to sup- 
ply coal well over 99 percent of the time 
that the power company has requested 
delivery. He rates that performance 
“excellent,” and says that it is due, in 
large part, to the “cooperative people 
who run and work on the pipeline.” 


Mat Franklin (left) and Anderson Yazzie replace striker bars in cagemills. Striker bars must be 


After. pouring samples of coal slurry through 
cascade of screens, Operator-Repairman 
Assistant Amos Grass. will weigh the coal 
that is caught by each of the increasingly 
finer screens. This testing ensures that the 
mix of coal sizes in the slurry is correct for 
movement through the pipeline. 
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changed after 300,000 tons of coal have been crushed by the cagemilis — the first of a two-step 
process to reduce the coal to the proper size for slurry. 


John Montfort, vice president and general 
manager of Black Mesa Pipeline, shows offa 
jar of slurry. If the flow of coal in the pipeline 
has to be stopped, the coal settles out. When 
ithe pipeline is restarted, the coal re-sus- 
pends readily because of the different sizes 
to which the coal has been ground. 


The entire pipeline operation em- 
ploys 57 people, 38 of whom work at 
the Kayenta end of the pipeline where 
the coal slurry is prepared and from 
which point operation of the pipe- 
line is controlled. The work force is 
drawn largely from the Navaho and 
Hopi tribes, upon whose lands are lo- 
cated the open pit mines from which 
the coal is taken. 

Peabody Coal Company supplies 
the pipeline with coal that has been 
ground into two-inch (or smaller) 
chunks, After weighing and analysis, 
the coal is fed into three holding bins, 
each of which in turn feeds a mill line. 
Each mill line takes the coal through a 
two-step process, first, acagemill or im- 
pactor, that reduces the coal to three- 
eighths-inch size, then, a rod mill in 
which 160 tons of rotating steel rods 
grind the coal to varying degrees of fine- 
ness ranging to that of talcum powder. 

“It is a mix of different size granules 
that we want,” explains Stan Sides, as- 
sistant plant superintendent at Kayen- 
ta. “We want none of them larger than 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 
Too many pieces of even that size would 
wear away the pipe from the inside. On 
the other hand, if the coal were too fine, 
it would make de-watering at the pow- 
er plant more difficult.” 

Water is combined with the coal in 
the rod mill, producing a mixture that 
looks much like a light grade petro- 
leum. The water used for the slurry 
mixture is drawn from wells that have 
been sunk as much as 3,600 feet down, 
to an aquifer that is separated by a lay- 
er of impermeable shale from the much 
shallower aquifer from which the In- 
dian population draws its water. 

To insure that the proper mix of coal 
granules is being ground, samples of 
the slurry are continually tested. The 
samples are poured through a series of 
increasingly fine screens, much like sift- 
ers, and the amounts caught by each 
screen weighed. 

This testing is performed by one 
member of the four-man crew needed 
to operate the preparation plant and 
pipeline. One such four-man -crew is 
always on duty at Kayenta. 

Another member of the crew, the 


‘ pipeline operator, oversees the digital 


displays and switches in the operating 
room at Kayenta. From Kayenta, the 
operator keeps track of the pipeline’s 


when it is in full operation.” 
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pumps there, and, by means ofa micro- 
wave system, at the three other pump 
stations along the 273-mile pipeline. 

Although a two-man maintenance 
crew is stationed at each of the three 
pump stations away from Kayenta, the 
operation of the pipeline is controlled 
by the pipeline operator in Kayenta to 
insure coordinated action along the 
entire pipeline. 

The two-man crews, all of whom live 
with their families in mobile homes 
at the sites of the pump stations, are 
charged with maintaining the 1,750 
horsepower pumps that are the heart 
of the pumping stations. Each of the 
pumping stations is equipped with an 
extra pump, bringing to four the num- 
ber of pumps at the Gray Mountain 
Station and to three at the other sta- 
tions, so that pumps can be shut down 
for maintenance without interrupting 
the operation of the pipeline. 

About 45,000 tons of coal are mov- 
ing through the pipeline at any given 
time when it is in full operation. The 
coal settles rapidly following a shut- 
down, and re-starting must be handled 
carefully to avoid damage to the pipe- 
line due to over-pressuring. The skilled 
Black Mesa pipeliners have success- 
fully re-started the line a number of 
times following shutdowns. 

When the pipeline is running at its 
maximum rate, the transit time for the 
48 percent coal, 52 percent water slurry 
is about three days from Kayenta to 
the power plant. The pipeline is 18 
inches in diameter for all but the last 
13 miles of its 273-mile length, where it 
reduces to 12 inches. It is entirely uh- 
derground and feeds into four large 
storage tanks at the Mohave Generat- 
ing Station. The tanks are equipped 
with agitators to keep the coal slurried. 

Pumped from the tanks, the coal 
and water mix is first heated to 160 de- 
grees. Forty centrifuges spinning at 
1,000 rpm’s remove roughtly two-thirds 
of the water from the coal. Twenty pul- 
verizers then reduce the coal to a uni- 
form fineness and hot, 750-degree air 
further dries and carries the coal to the 
boilers where its burning helps to pro- 
duce electricity for Los Angeles, Las 
Vegas and Phoenix. 
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John Young’s Story: 
From Heavy Smoker 
To Healthy Marathoner 


“1 was working as a fireman. He was 
an engineer. J guess he must have been 
about 60, Hetold methat heranin place 
everyday for 30 minutes. I figured if he 
could do it, so could I.” 

John Young's voice is enthusiastic, 
full of vitality as he relates oneevent that 
inspired him to give up a four-pack-a- 
day cigarette habit and to start improv- 
ing his health. 

“The other reason,” the 28-year SP 
veteran engineer adds, “was fear. I had 
just gone off duty in San Francisco and 
had five minutes to catch a train home 
to San Jose,” 

Running at a slow trot, John made it 
to the depot — a distance of about half 
a mile. He took a seat on the train, 
sweating profusely. “My lungs felt like 
needles were sticking them. Every 
breath I took hurt. At 38 years old, I 
realized that I was out of shape, smok- 
ing too much and that if I didn’t do 
something about it, my wife would 
soon be a widow.” 


The Hands that Talk, 
The Eyes that Listen 


Being a deacon in your church can be a meaningful and 
rewarding experience. It is much more meaningful if you are 

| faced with the challenge of working with deaf people. 
| Such is the case of A. J. (Knobby) Knobloch, assistant 
superintendent, Damage Prevention & Loading Services, 


Houston. 


What John did was to stop smoking 
and to start walking. He was walking 
as much as seven miles a day when he 
decided to try jogging. In a few years, 
he was jogging 10 miles each day. He 
entered his first race, a 6.2-mile run, in 
the spring of 1978. Last January, John 
entered his first marathon: a 26 mile, 
385 yard race of endurance for the nov- 
ice. “The last six miles were the rough- 
est,” John recalls, “It felt like I had 20 
pound weights on each calf.” 

What kept him going? Three things. 
First, there was the spontaneous cheer- 
ing of spectators along the route that 
provided more energy than he thought 
he had. Second, his fellow racers offered 
encouragement when things got tough. 
Finally, it was his own strong desire to 
finish the marathon. 

“When I signed up for the race, my 
primary goal was just to be able to fin- 
ish. My secondary goal was to be able 
to complete the race under four hours.” 
He did just that. This past January, 
52-year-old John Young completed his 
first marathon in three hours and 57 
minutes. It is an accomplishment he 
is proud of — and one he hopes to im- 
prove upon. 


Knobby learned sign language by working with his son, 
who is deaf, and from studying textbooks, “I know the needs 
these people have,” the 26-year SP veteran said. 
| Knobby has the responsibility of working with deaf peo- 
| ple in his parish as well as the Galveston-Houston Diocese. 
His assignment includes bringing communion to the sick 
and aged in hospitals and homes, as well as religious educa- 
| tion programs. 
| In addition, Knobby is involved in music ministry as a 
vocalist and organist and is learning how to interpret music 
; using sign language. 

: He plans to work fuil time with deaf people when he retires 
from the Company. 

Although Knobby’s primary assignment is working with 
the deaf, his duties include other areas. He performs mar- 


during mass, including reading the Gospel and giving sermons. 

Becoming an ordained minister was no overnight task. 
Knobby studied theology for three years at St. Mary's Semi- 
nary in Houston in order to qualify for ordainment as a per- 
manent deacon in the Roman Catholic Church. 


riages, baptisms, wakes and funerals, and assists the priest | 
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The View from SP’s 
Coos Bay Bridge: 
It’s a Lifesaver 


Two Oregonians are alive today due 
to the exceptional alertness of two 
Southern Pacific men. 

Eldon Erb, assistant signal supervi- 
sor at Eugene, was inspecting a new sig- 
nal system being installed on the rail- 
road’s swingspan bridge over Coos Bay 
and its approach. Beneath the trestle 
were two fishermen in a canoe. 

“Catching any fish?” Erb shouted. 

“Yeah! Five!” the fishermen yelled. 

Erb continued his inspection. Some 
time Jater, as he was leaving the bridge, 
he looked out over the water and no- 
ticed a floating object. It appeared to 
be the same canoe he had seen earlier, 
but no one was in it. 

Erb ran to his radio-equipped pick- 
up truck and contacted Relief Bridge 
Tender Frank Bristow. Bristow, inturn, 
radioed the U.S. Coast Guard and was 
placed in direct radio contact with the 
pilot of a rescue helicopter which was 
on a training mission in the area. Erb 
and Bristow directed the helicopter to 
the vicinity of the canoe. 

Within minutes the semi-conscious 
men were pulled from the 50-degree wa- 
ter and taken to a waiting ambulance. 
The victims, suffering from hypother- 
mia (a lowering of the body tempera- 
ture that can be fatal), were rushed to 
a nearby hospital and placed in the in- 
tensive care unit for the night. 

The following day, the two men — 
16-year-old Wayne Morris and Edward 
Ross, 25 — expressed their gratitude 
to Erb, Bristow and the Coast Guard. 

“I’m sure grateful to you men and 
the Coast Guard. Believe me, I'l] never 
go out on that bay in a canoe again,” 
Morris said. 

This is not the first time the Coos 
Bay Bridge personnel have assisted 
in rescue efforts. Within the past two 
years, Bridge Attendant Don Ryan has 
alerted the Coast Guard rescue team 
on two occasions when planes have 
gone down in the bay. 

“The first time, a pilot overshot the 
runway and, not having enough alti- 


On his radio-telephone, Eldon Erb issued 
instructions from his pick-up truck to Relief 
Bridge Tender Frank Bristow in the tower. 


Using a telephone and marine band radio, 
Frank Bristow, relief bridge tender, relayed 
instructions from Erb to the Coast Guard 
rescue helicopter. 


tude to clear the rail trestle, he ditched 
his plane in the bay,” Ryan recalled. 
“After crawling out onto the tail of the 
plane, the pilot was rescued by the 
Coast Guard helicopter.” 

Another incident involved a plane 
that was sitting on the airport runway. 
The pilot was testing the controls of 
his brand new plane when a sudden 
gust of wind picked up the powerless 
plane and glided it out into the bay. 
Within minutes he was saved, thanks to 
Ryan’s alertness and the Coast Guard’s 
quick response. 


—George Kraus 


During the past two years, Bridge Tender 
Don Ryan has notified the Coast Guard when 
planes have ditched in the bay. 


Don’t Keep Secrets | 


If someone you know at work 
is an energetic volunteer, active- 
ly participates in community af- 
fairs, or pursues an interesting 
avocation, tell the Bulletin editor 
about this person. He or she may 
be an interesting subject for a 
“people” feature. 

And don’t be shy about call- 
ingattentionto yourownaccom- | 
plishments. Send a few details to | 
Southern Pacific Bulletin, One 
| Market Plaza, San Francisco, 
| CA 94105. 


Annual Outing 


The third annual SP Employee Family 
Barbecue in San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia —a city on the dividing line between 
the Western and Los Angeles Divisions 
— will be held May 28 at thecity’s Cues- 
ta Park from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tickets 
are $5 per person or $3 for retirees and 
kids under 12. 
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New Intermodal Center at Memphis 


Southern Pacific now has mini- 
bridge arrangements with about 40 
steamship lines. In 1978, it handled 
more than 103,000 mini-bridge con- 
tainers, up from about 80,000 handled 
in 1977. 

All of our intermodal centers are 
equipped with lift-on, lift-off facilities 
capable of handling containers and 


Stopping for a brief chat in front of the attractive office building at 
Memphis are (i-r) Trainmaster Milton Hinshaw, District Sales Man- 
ager J. W. Hutcherson, and Center Manager W. T. Pennebaker. 
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“ Work performed bye carmen includes; among other things, repairing trucks; 
renewing’ wheels,” pirehi couplers and draft gears, repacking journals, Te- 
rake’ parts, rehanging’ doors | and repairing 


‘the crews, and the delivery of the: customer’: s 
shipmen in'good condition. Tm. responsible for making sure the work i is pe: 
id without unnecessary delays.” f 
€ ay starts at 6:30 a.m. when he arrives at the yard: He is ‘one of 2 
wo car foremen- who supervise the 40: carmen per shift responsible for pel 
orming the inspections and repairs.” ‘ 
By. 7a.mvhe has checked with the idee fro the previous shift, Jooked : 
ove the inbound an ‘outbound yard activity, ‘planned the work and assigned 

“his men. The ‘remainder of his day will be spent checking’ ‘the: carmen’s work 

lems. that: occasionally aris 
* Law nce says,’ “and you see many diffe erent things 


able: to handle thei ingpections and: repair with ease $0 © thal: the: cars, mak 


‘Ketball i in-season.: His, “season,” he explains, i As 365. days‘a-year. © 


trailers with equal ease,” he says. 

“Another extremely promising area 
for intermodal growth is in piggyback 
and container traffic over the border 
between Mexico and the United States 
— particularly through the Texas 
gateways of Eagle Pass, Laredo, and 
Brownsville,” Fante says. 

“With our growing international 


SP Seeking Joint 
Operation with WP 


In April, Southern Pacific announced 
its plans to ask the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Altamont (Calif.) Line be- 
tween Niles and Tracy and coordinate 
its rail operations over the Western 
Pacific. 

Serious negotiations between the 
two companies began in December 
and, while details of the proposed joint 
operation are not final, both railroads 
expressed optimism that an agreement 
will be reached soon. 

The railroads now serve the area 
over roughly parallel tracks, and coor- 
dination will mean greater efficiency 
and savings for both lines. 

The public also would benefit from 
the plan with the elimination of grade 
crossings and the possible opening of 
the right-of-way for non-railroad uses. 

The plan envisions SP operating on 
the WP main line between Stockton 
and Fremont, with SP removing ap- 
proximately 35 miles of track between 
Niles and Tracy. 


Continued from page 5 


trade, the fuel efficiency of the rail- 
roads over their highway competitors 
in an energy-short era, and SP’s heavy 
investment in new facilities like the one 
at Memphis, we think the rapid growth 
of intermodal traffic will continue,” he 
adds. “In fact, prospects for this part 
of our business look extremely bright.” 


Checking operations at the Barbour's Cut intermodal facility near 
the Houston Ship Channel are R. E. Pratt, teft, area manager, inter- 
modal services, Houston, and E. J. Oliver, assistant manager, who is 
in charge at Barbour's Cut. 


APPOINTMENTS 


ACCOUNTING ‘DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: W. S. 
Sais to assistant to controller; G. A. Beaty fo assistant group 
manager, accounting, G. B. Mediard to special assistant, 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT: At San Fran- 
cisco: 0. E, Tarrey to fabor relations officer. 

INTERMODAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Fran- 
cisco: B. J. Sealy fo manager-intermodal service; J. W. Stark 
to manager-intermodal equipment distribution: at Houston: 
R. D. Hardee to manager-intermodal service. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: J. R. 
Allen to works manager; at San Francisco: A. P. McFarland to 
manager of industrial engineering. 

QPERATING DEPARTMENT: At Houston: J. E. Hare to 
terminal superintendent; ®. L. Nobles fo trainmaster: at 
Baytown: R. B. Reyman to trainmaster, at Strang: A. W. 
Bankston to assistant trainmaster; W. B. Kelly fo station 
Supervisor; at San Antonio: M. L. Smith fo general yard- 
master. 

SP LARD GOMPANY: At San Francisco: W. F. Herbert fo 
vice president and general manager, natural resources, N. A. 
Smith to assistant vice president and general manager, 
naturat resources; H. V. MeGonnel to assistant to vice presi- 
dent and generat manager, natural resources. W. A. Oesterl- 
ing fo manager, mineral and energy resources; 8. K. Knudsen 
to assistant to manager, mineral and energy resources; B. J. 
Muir to manager, forestry, J. A. Mehtwein to inventory 
forester; M. Lockhart to assistant to manager, forestry. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: T. A. Leon fo 
manager-equipment economics: J. H. Osendorl, Jr. to assis- 
lant manager-intermodal equipment planning; J. B. Joyce £0 
manager-economic analysis; Y. Sethi to assistant manager- 
market development; 8. J. Crawlord to analyst-equipment 
economics, at Portland: W, H. Francis fo senior sales coor- 
dinatar; at Chicago: T. A. Brueckheimer to senior sates coor- 
dinator; at New York: H. A. Robertson to senior sales coor 
dinator; at Medford: Barrel L. Collins fo district sales 
manager. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: 0. Brawn, mechani- 
cat Haison officer; B. 8. Hammer, AAR clerk; J. J. Lata, head 
cashier; J. F. Pawloski, medica! assistant; E. B. Ryan, contro! 
clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVSION AND REPAIR PLANTS: G. 0. Artusy. 
head clerk; 8. W. Banks, carman, 8. M. Clietl, checker verifier, 
£, 0. Davenporl, collection clerk: R. £. Dipprey. assistant 
superintendent; R. M. Only, brakeman, N. M. Fussett, 
telegrapher clerk; J. J. Kelly. sheet metal worker; W. L. 
Meintyre, plant manager; G. &. Nordleh, head clerk: A. K. 
Pargac. brakeman; B. Simpson, car inspector. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: B. 0. Breaux, brakeman: J. Jones, 
extra gang foreman; A. B. Praytor, general clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: fF. A. 
Abbott and B. &. Boone, /ocomotive engineers; R. V. Adams and 
M. L. Black, conductors; W. F. Cain, engineer foreman, J. ¥. 
Harp, assistant B88 supervisor; $. B, Pridgen, trainmaster's 
clerk: R. Ruiz, section stockman; E.R. Souder and 6. P. Watson, 
Jocomotive engineers, R. C. Taylor, conductor; E. P. Zatdiver, 
sheet metat worker. 

OREGON DIVISION: #. N. Amesqueta, tie coater operator; H. 
E, Bispham, crew dispatcher, 0. W. Boles, B&B carpenter: 1.1. 
Maxwell, felegrapher clerk; €. JJ. Pope, fireman; G. W, White, 
locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. J. 
Bianca, pipelitter. G. R. Blair, assistant chief yard clerk: R. E. 
Beyers and R. B. Chapin, ocomotive engineers, E. C. Cevering, 
machinist; J. 8. Ctittord, electrician, W. J. Cordova, extra gang 
foreman; R. P. Berheim, pipefitter; F. H. Hadtey, welder, L. 
Jackson, faborer; 8, Joseph, bili clerk; J.P. Lopez, carman, 0. P. 
Puma, foreman; A. A. Pyie, machnist. G. M. Roak. electrician, J. 
T. Ruse, crew dispatcher. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: A. BUI, laborer, L. A, Matheaus, 
signal helper; €, |. Morales. machine operator; B. 1. Alvas and 
0. Shepard, /aborers. £. H. Swier, claim inspector. 

TUCSON R. T. Bacchus, car inspector: F. J. Crist, agent; B. 
Dimas, extra gang foreman, d. 4, Franeis, assistant chief 
dispatcher: 6. L. Hawkins, /ocomotive engineer; 1. Raymond, 
extra gang foreman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: H.R. Alvarez, industrial clerk; L. 
Brooks, waiter; £ B. DeCoite, machinist; J. F. Desmond, 
locomotive engineer; &. 4. Duncan, carpenter; -F. E. Freitas, 


foreman-System MoIW Shop: A. ©. Gann, yard helper: F. 6. 
Garcia extra gang foreman: 8. L. James. sates representative: 
J. M. Jiminez, machinist helper; B.C. Marlinez, hostier; M. E. 
Munoz, carman; R. G. Patton, section stockman; F. U. Rodgers. 
laborer; J. W. Winters, yard clerk. 

COTTON BELT: H. t. Davidson, statistical clerk; V.L. Dean, C. 
E. Wright, H. W. Doty and E. L. Lamb, focomative engineers; W. 
A, Derossett, F. £. Erwin and L. Owen, yard yelpers. 4. B. Rass, 
conductor; W. L. Stanley, genera’ clerk; H. K. Waite, B&B 
painter. 

OTHERS: D.E. Sieg, focomotive engineer, NWP. 


Top Driver Presents ‘Thank You’ Award 


T. W. Smith (right), manager of safety and personnel for SP Transport Co. and Southwest- 
ern Transportation Co. in Dallas, was recently presented with a special plaque by L. J. 
Andrus, an SPTTA&L driver in Lafayette, La. The award was Andrus’ way of honoring 
Smith’s training and encouragement to drivers throughout the SPTT &L system — a fac- 
tor, Andrus says, that hetped him earn the National Safety Council's Safe Driver Award 
for 30 consecutive years and a no-injury award for 27 years. In 1975, Andrus won the Lou- 
isiana Motor Transport Association’s Driver of the Year Award. 


DEATHS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: Pensioners: M. E. 
Borland, W. J. Fisher and A.M. Gorman, clerks, ¥. H. Lane, chief 
timekeeper: G. A. Marelil, transit guard: J. O'Mahoney, 
patrolman; E. Sevilla. draftsman. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: K. A. Roark. 
sales representative. Pensioners: A. W. Alldredge, agent; A. 
Anderson, faborer; A. R, Bednarz, foreman; |. J. Chevalier and C. 
Courtney. carman helpers; L. 0, Dupuis, acetylene torch 
operator: H. H. Hill, locomotive engineer; R. 8. Luker, condix 
tor: W. 0, McLean, switchman; J. Meloncon, motor truckman; C. 
G. Peterson, ead car inspector, G, P. Wilburn, agent. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: &. H. Wiltz, track laborer. Pen- 
sioners: W. Charles and €. €. Lindsey, /aborers; C. W. Lalanne, 
cterk, €, W. Mackenroth. car foreman; R. B. Shaetiler, foreman; 
G.L. Sutton, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: f. C. 
Cleere, efectrician, Pensioners: J. J. Arbelbide, signaiman, A. €. 
Babcock, P. Bach and C. F. Bellman, brakemen; W. Belden, 
telephone operator; ©. H. Bruny, signal maintainer: J, L. 
Brookhart and 1. X, Chitwoead, clerks; A. J. Cole, carman, F. 
Corona, faborer; C. M. Earl, clerk; £. M. Everest, waster; A. E. 
Gagnon, yard helper; E. D. Gillespie, ocomative engineer; H. 
Grossman, patrolman; M. H. Bayes, clerk: td, Heim. brakeman; 
J. M. Jobnson, fefegrapher; 4. K. Kelly, clerk, L. RB. Landon and 
H.R, MeKee, /ocomotive engineers; F. J. Migala. carman; P. J. 
Mullins, switehman, M. €. Oropeza, faborer; J. E. ‘Rogers, 


machinist; i, P. Walters, auto messenger. 

OREGON DIVISION; W. G. Valier, switchman. Pensioners: 
FF. Birshard, freight car painter; H. V. Groshong, clerk: C. 1. 
Jones, yardman; P. Kindsvater, switchman; ©. B. Kassen, car- 
man, #8. A. Lane. clerk; ¥. C. Mack, B88 carpenter; R. J. 
McCarty, machinist helper: £. i.-Moore. foreman; G. F. Vittetae, 
yardman, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: i. 
Brauer, sheet metal worker Pensioners: R. 8. Alarcon, 
machinist: P. 8. Camacho, laborer; ¥. R. Hermes, clerk; M. A. 
Conedera and 8. |. Isbell, ‘oaders, 8. Maracci, car repairer; 8. T. 
Pearson, faborer: O. Rife, agent-telegrapher; V. P. Semon, car- 
man; C. A. Tombinsoa, machinist; H. 3. Webb, cferk: 7. H. Wright, 
car inspector. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: B. W. Cooksey, 
carman; J. Contreras and S. Lars. faborers, W. MeNult, clerk; M. 
G. Muniz. Jaborer; W. R. Ready, sheet metal worker, E. Upton, 
laborer, #.H. Struck and W. B. Winn, clerks. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: C. E. Sloomfield, 
focomotive engineer; &. Lambardi, conductor; E. 8. Otdham, 
machinist; H. A. Schulze, locomotive engineer. ‘ 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: C. T. Conchota, carpenter 
heiper; F.L. Martia, assistant to division engineer; A. Martingz, 
carman; K. Smith, brakeman; P. #. Snoddy, clerk; 6. €. Stephen- 
son, conductor; {. Salz and £ Talavera, faborers; H. L. 
Washington, porter; G. R. Wood, scales inspector-adjuster. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. Sween, focomotive engineer: W. J. 
Wuelzer, train clerk. Pensioners: R. L. Armenta, bolermaker; P. 
V. Binns, focomotive engineer: L. K. Brandt, pile driver 
engineer; 0. 8. Curtner, machnist; A. Davies, ocomotive 
engineer; F. A. Downer. clerk, E, Earls, carman; 0,P. Ebbe, B&B 
carpenter; 4. T. Hall, head porter; P.M. Henninger, clerk; A. J. 
Hoene. tefegrapher-clerk; 8. Holbrook, crane operator, W. 8. 
Horstman, switchman; B. Johnson, waiter; E. L. Johnson, con- 
ductor; H. Parker, engineer; 7. F. Pople. mail & baggage 
handier; 3. A. Rogers, fabore T, Reaé and J. J. Ross, 
tacomotive engineers: A. M. Spaulding, conductor: I. E. Steves, 
pipetitter; G. E. Stewart, division engineer; P. Sullivan, janitor. 

COTTON BELT; W, Alexander, faborer, F.C. Chadick, water 
service helper; M. 0. Hamilton, janitor; C. M. Pratt, GEB clerk. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: J, B. Eastteam, section foreman, NWP, 
W. L. Hoesly. car inspector, SD&AE. 
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Highballing Out of Memphis 


Checking their orders as they prepare to board the head end 
of the new Memphis Blue Steak Merchandise are Brakeman 
R. E. Heird and Engincer K. J. Rector. The MBSM leaves 
our Memphis Intermodal Center at 8:30 nightly, adds fill at 


Pine Bluff and then “highballs” for Los Angeles, making the 
2,042-mile trip from Pine Bluff to LA in 48 hours and 30 
minutes. Its fast service is helping to attract more traffic to 
the new center. Sce page 3 for story on this facility. 
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